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RECOLLECTIONS OF NICOLO PAGANINI. 
By Feiix WEIss. 


(Continued from page 422.) 


Without wishing to detract from the many generous actions this 
extraordinary man is credited with having done, I am bound to 
believe the following characteristic anecdote, because it was told me 
by Felix Yaniewicz the younger, who only died in April last. 

Paganini faithfully promised that when he came to Edinburgh he 
would visit his old master, as he always called Yaniewicz, and he kept 
his word, although he was rather annoyed to find that some friends 
had been invited to meet him. Yaniewicz greatly desired that 
Paganini would join him in a quartet, and he reminded the celebrated 
violinist that when in Liverpool he had promised to do so, and he 
so pressed the v#rfuoso that he did not know how to get out of the 
engagement. At first Paganini pleaded that he could not play on 
any instrument but his own. ‘This difficulty, however, was soon 
overcome, for they sent tu his hotel for his violin. He then excused 
himself saying that he had not got his spectacles with him, and could 
not see a note. Yaniewicz resolved that this excuse should not avail 
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| concerts in those towns ‘The contract (now published for the first 


_ time) was to the following effect :—‘ Signor Paganini, in consideration 





him, for he sent his son to an optician’s in the neighbourhood, saying | 


that the great Paganini was at his house and had forgotten his glasses. | engaged, Miss Wells, Miss Watson, and Mr. Watson as vocalists, and 


The optician was only too glad to supply the want, and he sent twelve 
pairs so that Paganini might select those that suited him best. Van- 
quished on all points, the violinist, with rueful countenance selected 
a pair that suited him, and the quartet being made up of two of 
Yaniewicz’s friends, the four sat down and played two movements from 
a well-known composition, greatly to Yaniewicz’s dissatisfaction, for 


poor Paganini seemed like a chained eagle and did not exhibit a par- | 


ticle of enthusiasm ; he afterwards, however, made up for it by playing 
something of his own. The visit being over, the wily Italian, greatly 


to his entertainer’s astonishment, took the whole lot of twelve pairs | 


of spectacies away with him without offering a word of excuse or 


apology. 
During Paganini’s visit to England he played on a Cremona violin. 


I can never forget the instrument or the old dilapidated box in which | 


he carried it. Upon one of his visits to Liverpool, he came rushing 
into my father’s establishment in the greatest excitement and agony, 
and the incident is vividly impressed upon my memory. Some one 
who had travelled with him in his carriage from Manchester wanting 
a stool for his feet, and seeing this miserable box, made use of it for 
that purpose, so that when Paganini arrived at his hotel he found the 


of the sum of One Thousand Guineas, to be lodged with J. B. Heath, 


| Esq., 31, Old Jewry, London, by the proprietors of the Liverpool and 


Manchester Theatres, fifteen days previous to the commencement of 
the performances hereafter mentioned, agrees to perform at the 
Liverpool Theatre on the evenings of the gth, roth, and rith 
of January, 1332; and at the Manchester Theatre on the following 
12th, 13th, and 14th evenings of the same month. And it is also 
understood and agreed that Signor Paganini is not to be obliged to 
perform more than three different times on any of the aforesaid 
occasions, and that each party binds himself in the above sum to the 
due performance of this contract. 


“(Signed) NicoLo PaGANIN1, RoBERT CLARKE.” 


An erroneous report induced the violinist to make these hard 
conditions, by confusing the Theatre Royal with the Amphitheatre, 
where a Mr. Armistead refused to keep his engagement with Signor 
De Begnis on the plea that his engagement was illegal as the 
theatre was not licensed. 

The three concerts given on the 9th, roth, and 11th of January, 
1832, were vocal as well as instrumental concerts, an orchestra being 


Mrs. St Albin as pianist. The prices of admission were: Dress 
boxes and pit (converted into stalls), 10s.; upper boxes, 7s. ; gallery, 
5s. The prices at Manchester on the 12th, 13th, and 14th following 
were the same. The results of these engagements were :— 


LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER. 
s. & e €@ 
Jan. 9. Total receipts 217 14 © | Jan. 12. Total receipts 217 10 0 
ss 10. ” ” 277 9 «© » 13. ” ” 329 9 9 
a ae a 381 1 0 pe eae ie as 379 8 oO 
£876 40 | £926 7 0 


Of this sum (41,802 115.), Paganini took £1,050, leaving the 


lessees £752 11S.; no very large amount to pay for orchestra, 
travelling expenses, vocalists, and rent of two theatres for one week. 
Still the same manager entered into a second engagement with the 
great violinist for the roth, 20th, and 21st of the same month at 
Manchester ; and the 23rd, 24th, and 25th at Liverpool; when the 


| prices were reduced to: Boxes, 7s.; upper boxes, 6s. ; pit (no stalls), 


belly of his great Cremona had been pressed in and cracked. My | 
father treated the accident as a very trivial matter, and told the great | 


violinist that he had a skilful workman upstairs who would set it to 
rights in a few hours. I can never forget coming into the workshop 
and seeing this strange-looking individual sitting on the carpenter’s 
chest and watching the workman repair the cracked instrument, for 
he would not allow it out of his sight fora moment. All the time he 
kept muttering to himself, and after waiting till it was completed, he 
tried its tone and played for several moments. 


I heard afterwards | 


this workman’s conversation with my father, in which he stated that | 
the strings of Paganini’s violin were not the received sizes, and it | 


was well known that he always carried a stock of strings with him, 
“ayng that he could not get what he wanted, excepting at one factory 
in Italy. 
of his instrument, actually gave the workman a shilling, which the 


I know that Paganini in his great excitement at the repair | 


5s.; and gallery, 3s. On these occasions Paganini took two-thirds of 
the entire receipts. ‘The sum realized at Manchester was £537 10S., 
his share being £358 6s. 8d.; at Liverpool, £814 2s.; his share, 
£562 14s. 8d. In all for one week, £921 1s. 4d. These figures 
are taken from the private account-books of Mr. P. G. Lloyds, for 
twenty-five years treasurer of the two theatres, Liverpool and 
Manchester, and they faithfully record the sums of money paid to 
this great virfuosa for his services. Paganini once more being in the 
neighbourhood, agreed to play two nights in Liverpool and two in 
Manchester, the dates being the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 2oth of 
February, 1832, on the same terms—taking as before a clear two- 
thirds; that is, £142 5s. in the first-named town, and £197 4s. in the 
second. As the management for these four performances only 
received £170 15s. as their share, the speculation cannot be re- 
garded as a very successful one. About the same period, Laport 


| gave Paganini two clear thirds of the receipts for playing three solos 


latter hung to his watch chain, and often showed to his friends | 


when he alluded to the incident. 


It has been said that Paganini’s education had been totally neg- | 


lected, and that he was ignorant of everything not connected with his 
art. I should question the truth of this statement, for I was told that 
his conversation was thoroughly interesting, and when he was well, 
full of vivacity. His handwriting itself indicates that he had had 
considerable experience, and his letters were far above the average of 
men who have devoted so much of their time to their art. ; 
In the letter which Paganini wrote to my father before his first 
concert at Liverpool, he fixed the price of a? mission at half-a-guinea ; 
but I believe that this was afterwards increased to one guinea. I 
have no record of the amount of money taken on this occasion, but 
I believe it was a considerable sum as the room was quite full. 
Robert Clarke, the manager of the Theatres Royal, Liverpool 
and Manchester, in the same year made an offer to Paganini for 





at one concert at the Italian Opera, his share, it is said, amounting 
to nearly £1,200. ‘This is, perhaps, the largest sum ever realized 
by an instrumentalist for his services on one evening. 

[CONCLUSION. ] 





SOME MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE PAST. 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


THOSE who had the pleasure of wandering through the 
Historic Music Loan Department of the Inventions Exhibi- 
tion, last year, must have had many strange feelings called up, 
on meeting with such rare specimens of antique and obsolete 
instruments. There, side by side with an old English “ bagge- 
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pipe,” or a worn-out hurdy-gurdy, lay Queen Elizabeth’s own 
famous virginal, and, not far off, David Rizzio’s guitar, so 
fatal to the happiness of the poor Scottish Mary. Near, too, 
was the old Welsh crwth, most patriarchal of British instru- 
ments. Surely no one, without new and conflicting emotions, 
can have rambled among these old relics of the past, whose 
cracked and broken voices, if they were not altogether mute, 
spoke so pathetically of the times when they were the 
pride of cottage and hall—when knights and ladies handled 
them, and when many a winter’s night, in castle or hamlet, 
was cheered by the simple tones of their rough minstrelsy. 
We have grown beyond these things now; they are like the 
child’s playthings which he casts aside as he becomes a man, 
But let us reflect that, however uncouth these primitive old 
instruments may have been, they should at least be venerable 
to us as the forefathers of our present pianofortes, organs, and 
violins. 

The Welsh crwth, as before mentioned, was the most 
patriarchal of ancient British instruments, and, next to the 
harp, the most important. Old English poets, such as 
Spenser, speak of it as the crowd, which corruption of its 
original name was indeed very common. There can be little 
doubt that the crwth, so far as it was an original instrument, 
was an invention of the Britons, at a time when England was 
peopled by one race. A Latin writer of the sixth century, 
speaks of it as “crota Britanna ;” but its origin has been said 
to stretch far beyond the dim dawnings of our island history. 
It has been said to spring from the Indian Ravanastron, an 
instrument still in use among the Hindoos, and which is 
supposed to be of very great antiquity. Fabulous or not, this 
assertion claims for the crwth, and its existing representatives, 
all the respect due to age. For, through its successors the 
viols, the barytone, etc., the crwth is the recognized father of 
the great violin family—a family whose ancestry thus belongs 
to the far-back past ; and by this means we have a musical 
link, reaching from the earliest ages, down to this very day. 

Those who took the opportunity of inspecting the crwth at 
the recent exhibition, will not need to be reminded of its 
appearance. But a Welsh poet of the sixteenth century, 
Griffyth ap David ap Howel, gives a description of the 
instrument which is curious, ahd worth quoting. He 
describes it as possessing “a fair coffer with a bow, a girdle, a 
finger-board, and a bridge; its value is a pound,.... the 
bulging of its back is somewhat like an old man ; and on its 
breast harmony reigns. Six pegs, if we screw them, will 
tighten all its chords; six strings advantageously are found, 
which in the hand produce a hundred sounds; a string for 
every finger, and also two strings for the thumb.” 

Another curious old instrument of great antiquity was the 
pibgorn, or pipcorn, whose name inverted is supposed to have 
given us the hornpipe. Very probably this quaint old 
instrument was much used in accompanying that popular 
English dance. Its tone has been said to be a medium 
between the flute and the clarinet. It has been obsolete in 
England for many years, but lingered till very recently among 
the hills of Wales and Anglesey, where possibly specimens 
may still be found. A writer of nearly a century ago says: 
“It is now peculiar to the Isle of Anglesey, where it is played 
by the shepherds, and tends greatly to enhance the innocent 
delights of pastoral life.” In all probability, this instrument 
was far more effective in the open air, among the wild hills, 
or on the village green, than by the winter fireside. We hear 
much of the shepherd’s rustic pipe in all Arcadian descriptions 
of rural life; here we should have met it in reality, This 
pi~gorn does not seem to have been employed much in 
England; Cornwall and Wales were evidently its chief strong- 
holds. From this we may judge that it was a more purely 
Celtic instrument, and not so congenial to the Anglo-Saxon 











tastes of the English. Probably also it was more adapted 
to the rugged scenery of Cornwall and Wales. 

There was another quaint uncouth instrument, which 
deserves a word of mention. This was the hurdy-gurdy ; a 
name which is sometimes erroneously applied to all instru- 
ments of the barrel-organ class, so terribly familiar to persons 
of musical ear. The genuine hurdy-gurdy is now far more 
rarely met with than it used to be, having been superseded by 
noisier instruments of percussion, which may be characterized 
as remarkable for playing tremendous runs with startling and 
distressing distinctness. Very different from these instruments 
of torture was the primitive hurdy-gurdy, and far less obtru- 
sive in its character. It was only capable of playing the very 
simplest music, suited to the very humblest tastes, 
Though once widely popular, it is difficult to think of it as a 
fashionable instrument, or as much welcomed in aristocratic 
circles. Its proper sphere was the kitchen and the cottage, 
Let lords and ladies delight themselves with their lutes, their 
virginals and viols; the unpretending hurdy-gurdy found 
many rustic and unsophisticated admirers. But we must not 
speak of it as originally an English instrument, for its true 
birthplace was Germany ; and it also found a home in many 
another country besides our native isle. 

We are told that the hurdy-gurdy was formerly called the 
rote, a name which it owed to the fact that its harmonies were 
drawn forth by a wheel. But Edward Jones tells us that the 
hurdy-gurdy was also played with a bow. He says that it 
consisted of “a bladder upon a stick, with a string or two 
stretched across the bladder, which are fastened to each end of 
the stick, and played upon with a bow.” It is rather difficult 
to say whether he was quite correct in this. ‘There may very 
well have been different species of the instrument—some 
played with a wheel, some with a bow—but we certainly 
usually think of the hurdy-gurdy as turned with a wheel. 
Possibly the wheel may have been substituted for the bow, in 
order to simplify its performance for those vagrants who so 
often used it on their rambling peregrinations. Be that as it 
may, it is pretty certain that the hurdy-gurdy, or rote, was not 
always played with the wheel. Why else should old Gower, 
writing about 1380, say :— 

“ He taught her till she was certayne 


Of harpe, citole, and of rote, 
With many a tune and many a note?” 


Merely to turn a handle would have needed no teaching. 

A curious description of the hurdy-gurdy is given in a 
burlesque “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, adapted to the ancient 
British music ; viz., the salt-box, the Jew’s harp, the marrow- 
bones and cleavers, the hurdy-gurdy, etc.” The author of this 
comic poem speaks of these “truly British instruments” as 
“having grown into disrepute, and being little known in the 
musical world, on account of the fa/se taste which has long 
prevailed.” It is said that the famous Arne gave a perform- 
ance of this Ode, at the little theatre in the Haymarket, when 
he introduced all these “noble long-neglected instruments.” 
The lines referring to the hurdy-gurdy are as follows :— 


RECITATIVE (accompanied). 


“ Cease, lighter numbers! hither bring 
The undulating string 
Stretch’d out, and to the tumid bladder 
In amity harmonious bound ; 
Then deeper swell the notes and sadder, 
And let the hoarse bass slowly solemn sound.” 


AIR. 


With dead, dull, doleful, heavy hums, 
With mournful moans, 
With grievous groans, 

The sober hurdy-gurdy thrums,” 
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The writer of the above says that he strictly adhered to 
the rule of making the sound answer to the sense ; and we 
can believe him. ; 

The greatest lover of our good old times surely cannot 
help admitting that we have improved since then in our musi- 
cal instruments. But there is so great a passion for novelty 
in some men that, not content with all modern improvements 
and developments, we find people willing to go back, thinking 
to be satisfied with that which the world’s ripened wisdom has 
cast away. The world does sometimes make mistakes, and 
casts away its most precious things ; but we may rest assured 
that when a musical instrument becomes obsolete, it is not 
until others far more satisfactory have been found in its place. 
But there is something very amusing in the caprice with which 
fashion takes up a thing, and then flings it aside. 
It is like arousing a spirit from the dead. How long this 
fancy will last we cannot say ; but, knowing how infectious 
such whims are, and how they grow from winds to whirlwinds, 
we should be surprised if in a few months our concert-halls 
were to resound with spinet, bagpipes, crwth, and even the sullen 
hurdy-gurdy. We can only tremble lest the time may come 
when violin and pianoforte shall be considered as new-fangled 
notions, and consigned to cellar and lumber-room, to give 
place to the less elegant, but far more primitive and natural, 
instruments of our forefathers. 





RUBINSTEIN’S AMBITION. 


THE following sketch, which we quote from Kunkel’s Musical 
Review, St. Louis, should be taken with ever so many grains 
of salt :— 


“Rubinstein’s dream is to write a sacred opera, of which the 
great figure shall be the Saviour ; for, although a professed free- 
thinker, the musician is capable of great enthusiasm whenever he 
speaks of the ‘Sublime Figure.’ What will be his conception of the 
subject ? Will it be the Christ of the Russians or of the Latins—of 
the Greek Church or of Rome? We do not know. But, however 
this may be, the attempt must present considerable interest as a 
species of epilogue to Massenet’s Herodiade, which brought down 
the anathemas of scandalized priests and bishops alike upon its 
author and his interpreters. M. Massenet, though, stopped short at 
the Precursor, unwilling to wound ‘prejudices which, if he did not 
share, he at least respected.’ M. Rubinstein has no such hesitation ; 
his intention is to erect upon the stage the Cross of Calvary. 

“Frenchmen are not particularly pious, but I doubt if any mana- 
ger would venture upon any such exhibition ; yet it is the one great 
idea of the composer’s life, which haunts his brain as he steams 
across the Continent to the exclusion of every other. He neglects 
his piano for that idea; he rarely opens one, save it be when the 
fever of inspiration strikes him. Nor does he take with him on his 
travels a single sheet of music-paper, nor a score, dotting down only 
on the tablets of his memory what inspiration gives him, always sure, 
when it is needed, to remember everything. As some one once said: 
‘Rubinstein’s brain is the most enormous musical library in the 
world.’ Very highly educated is he also; speaks Russian, French, 
English, German, and Italian with all that facility which is inherent 
in the Slav races. 

“Twenty years ago he was married, and every summer joins his 
family at Prascor, where his wife, a lady of exemplary piety, resides 
in strict seclusion during his winter absences. One of his sons, now 
a lad of nineteen, is a pupil of the cadet school at St. Petersburg, 
being destined for the army ; the other two children, a girl of sixteen 
and a boy of fourteen, live with their mother ; none of them inherits 
their father’s wonderful musical talent. Rubinstein is prodigal to 
excess ; he lives, emphatically, en grand seigneur, spending his money 
royally, and wherever he goes surrounded by a bevy of ladies; 
generally of Russian ladies ; not of ladies in love with him, as are 
Liszt’s admirers, but of patriotic ladies ; for Rubinstein represents the 
incarnation of the national art. When he is here he receives at least 








thirty visits from the magnates of the Russian colony every day, and 
his concerts at the Salle Erard are the rendezvous of all the great 
names and celebrated beauties of Moscow and St. Petersburg, who 
may happen to be then in the French capital. A great man, too, is 
he socially ; he has just been named Marshal of the Court, and that 
title gives him precedence over every one except the princes of the 
blood, immediately after whom he takes rank at all the Imperial 
ceremonies. 

“Yet, notwithstanding this high favour, he is the least vain of 
men, not at all infatuated by his success as Liszt is. He is polite 
and gracious to everybody, he never presumes on his position, and 
on his travels bears without a murmur the petty annoyances and dis- 
comforts of the tourist. Once when in Spain, after a grand concert 
in Toledo, he missed the train to Granada, where he was expected. 
It was eleven p.m., and the next was expected only at three a.m. 
‘What’s to be done ?’ asked his secretary, Mr. Wolff. ‘Shall we have 
a special?’ ‘Yes, if you can get one,’ replied the musician. But no 
special could be got, and so, as Wolff was sleepy, Rubinstein cast 
about the station until somebody had been hunted up. It was a 
railway porter, who knew bézique, at which the two sat down and 
played on a portmanteau top for two hours and a half with a couple 
of greasy packs of cards brought from a neighbouring wine-shop. 
‘He played a very close game,’ said Rubinstein, when I heard him 
tell the story; ‘very much like the Czar’s!’ The porter certainly 
might have been more embarrassed in a musical duet, although he 
would have had an immense superiority over his partner; he would 
have seen the instrument, which the artist cannot do, as he is nearly 
blind. ‘Je ne vois plus mon piano, mais je le sens,” he remarks, 
sadly.— Paris Correspondent.” 





A CONCERT OF CLARINETS. 


A correspondent writes:—“The clarinet competition at the 
Brussels Conservatoire last week has revealed an interesting pheno- 
menon. 

M. Poucelet, the professor, presented eight candidates, an excep- 
tional number, for the study of a wind instrument. But what most 
interested connoisseurs on this occasion was the execution by twelve 
pupils of two concerted pieces : the adagio of the Sonate Pathétique, 
and the “Moto perpetuo,” arranged for a complete family of clarinets, 
from the small clarinet to the “Cor de Basset,” and the low clarinet, 
which is the double bass of its kind. 

The performance of these pieces presented considerable diffi- 
culties of mechanism and of intonation, moreover, a similar con- 
cert of clarinets is a curiosity which has not hitherto been met 
with anywhere—either in Germany or France. The contrabass 
clarinet is said to have been specially constructed for the occasion 
by the house of Albert Fréres, of Brussels, which has thereby con- 
siderably added to its already well-established reputation. There 
was no specimen of this instrument previously in existence. The 
two pieces were played from memory by twelve pupils of the class, 
with most satisfactory precision and ensemble. 








Reviews. 


NEW SONGS. 


It is not often that so fine an adaptation of an old bailad to 
modern requirements, as Mr. Corder’s “ Edward! Edward !” (J. and 
W. Chester, Brighton) sees the light. We do not mean the word 
“ adaptation ” to imply any absence of originality on the part of the 
composer or of Sir David Dalrymple, who wrote the words in 1750 ; 
but the theme of the poem is of no infrequent occurrence in folk- 
lore, and the subject and many of the phrases of the music are 
obviously intended to suggest the musical forms of the best old 
ballads. The intensely dramatic nature of the words is well reflected 
in the music, which is throughout very interesting ; if fault must be 
found, we must express our disapproval of the trivial form of accom- 
paniment employed for the last utterance of the mother—for the song 
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is in dialogue—and the license which obtains in the harmonies of the | 


last verse. But Mr. Corder doubtless knows his own mind, and has 
deliberately chosen both modes of treatment ; the blemishes, if such 
they be, are not very great, and the song will not materially suffer on 
their account. ‘The same provincial publisher sends an excellent 
setting of some effective words, “King of my heart,” by A. A. 
Home. It is not of the highest class of songs, like Mr. Corder’s, 
but as a telling composition of an impassioned kind, and withal of 
simplest structure, it should be successful. 


“ A New To-morrow,” by George ‘Thornhill (Marriott & Williams), 
is a thoughtful and not ineffective song, in which the interest is well- 
sustained, although the melodic beauty is not striking. 


An Album of Five Songs by Michael Stydolf (Cocks & Co.) is a 
remarkable work in its way. The composer is evidently an admirer 
of Wagner, and his harmonies are at times extremely free—too free, 
some people will think. On the credit side, it must be mentioned 
that Mr. Stydolf keeps entirely aloof from the vulgarities and senti- 
mentalities of the drawing-room ballad. His words are admirably 
chosen, and the melodic phrases wedded to them express their 
meaning with great force. The composer, in short, has aimed 
very high, and if his aim is not always accomplished, he has at least 
a good cause to plead for his occasional failure. We are looking 
forward with interest to further and maturer efforts from the same pen. 
English song-writers are so apt to subside into the groove of con- 
ventionality that any attempt at individual expression is deserving of 
encouragement, and such an attempt we do not hesitate to welcome 
in Mr. Stydolf’s Album. 


“My Bonnie Lad,” by Steven (st¢) H. Jecko (Ashdown), is a song 
of the once popular type introduced by “Claribel,” one of whose 
effusions it closely resembles. For this reason it is not very lixely to 
obtain even that degree of success to which it is entitled in respect of 
its freedom from grammatical errors. “Damon and Phillida,” by 
R. H. Wodehouse (same publishers), is a very well-written song of 
its kind; no very high standard is suggested by the words or 
attained in the music, but all the requirements of a tender idyl of 
no great literary merit are fulfilled. The only fault that can be 
found is that the subject of the refrain is too like that of the opening. 
“The Galloping Steed,” by Seymour Smith (same publishers), begins 
extremely well, and is written in excellent style; but the tragic end 
of the ballad proves too much for the composer’s powers, and for the 
kind of music chosen for the rest of the song. 


Two songs by Franz Leideritz are sent by Henry Klein. 
first, “‘ Flowers from home,” is very much above the average of senti- 
mental contralto songs, and it should obtain a success where such are 


in requisition, since it is written in a musicianly style, and is besides | 


very effective. 
less successful. 


We lately reviewed a song called “ Erin, arouse thee,” in which 
the excellent first subject was weakened by the adoption of a stupid 
waltz-tune for the refrain. Another setting of the same words is now 
issued by the same publishers (Harris & Co.). The music this time 
is by H. Lawrence Harris, and is a decided improvement on the 
former version of the song. It is none the worse for its resemblance 
to a hymn-tune ; this should now be no reproach to a popular song, 
when hymns are set to the most trivial music that can be found for 
them. 


If the next song before us were a little more like a hymn it would 
be a more suitable vehicle than it now is for its very devout words. 


It is called ‘ Victoria’s Jubilee,” and has been written and composed | 
in commemoration of the fiftieth year of Her Majesty’s reign, by | 


Joseph Clarkson ; it is published by Forsyth Bros. Its sentiment is 
unimpeachable, unless we take exception to the phrase “ Our gracious 
Sovereign we adore.” The middle portion of the song is taken up 


with a meditation on the uncertainty of life, which is not particularly | 


in place ; but the music of this part is better than the rest, in which a 
certain triviality is to be observed. The second of this composer’s 
songs, “The Heavenly City,” is a very favourable specimen of the 
“sacred song” proper. It is extremely well calculated for its desired 


effect, and must be considered almost entirely successful. 





The | 


‘Trust me,” is a good deal more ambitious, but not | 


TO MADAME JANE HADING. 


FAIR lady of the gentle mien, 
Ere—more’s the pity— 
You seek a more congenial scene, | 
A brighter city ; | 
Though genius of such high degree 
Craves worthier treating, | 
Take, from a nameless devotee, 
This farewell greeting. 
We like your voice’s plaintive tone, 
| Your wavy tresses,— 
Presuming that they are your own !— 
Your dainty dresses : 
And then your quaint half-English name, | 
Scorning the rightful 
Pronunciation of the same, 
We think delightfui. 


Although you deem one art enough 
To give your time to, 

And do not strive, by vulgar puff, 
Renown to climb to: 

Although you're not an aéronaut, 

Or duel-fighter, 

Your merit, to our way of thought, 
Is none the slighter. 


The weight of suff’ring nobly borne ; 
Trust unrequited ; 
Misplaced affection turned to scorn ; 
Love early blighted : 
Such are the vé/es wherein you please— 
| Pathetic, winning— | 
As Gabrielle or as Denise, | 
More wronged than sinning. | 


So, worthy now to wear the bays, 
Fresh and unfading, 

Worn by Desclée in other days, 
Farewell, Jane Hading! 


Occasional Hotes. 


We are requested by Mr. Ferdinand Ludwig to state that 
_ he is the composer of “ Gather ye Rosebuds,” by Herrick, the 
| song which, without winning our prize, was thought worthy of 
We should be glad 
_ also to publish the name of “ Semper fidelis,” the composer of 
“To Daffodils,” to which the same distinction was awarded, 
| but without his authorization we have not ventured to open 
' the envelope bearing that pseudonym. The composers of all 
the unsuccessful songs are requested to send sufficient postage 
stamps for the return of their MSS,, and also to forward an 
address to which those MSS. may be directed. 

There is evidently a special Providence watching over the 
| proceedings of M. Gounod, and keeping him up to his great 
| purpose of celebrating in song Jeanne d’Arc, on the very stone 
of Rheims Cathedral where once the heroine stood. It appears 
that, like other mortals, the famous French composer experi- 
ences occasional relapses from his sublime aspirations. He had 
for instance, an idea of writing an operetta on the subject of 
| Alfred de Musset’s charming play, “On ne badine pas avec 
l'amour.” The subject is one eminently suited to Gounod— 
we mean the earlier Gounod, the composer of “ Le médecin 
malgré lui,” not him of “Le tribut de Zamorra” or that tedious 
“Polyeucte.” But here the aforesaid Providence interfered, tak- 
ing for the nonce the shape of Madame Lardin, the sister of the 
poet, who will byno manner of means give her consent to having 
her brother’s charming work set to any music, however pretty. 


| special commendation by the judges. 
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The /ndependent, of New York, has come to the conclusion | 
that the Babel of languages which our American cousins, as 
well as ourselves, introduce into the titles of foreign singers 
should cease. The announcement that Mr. A., Herr B., the 
Signora C., and Madame D.wiil appear at a certain concert is an 
eyesore to our contemporary. It proposes that a uniformity of 
nomenclature should beintroduced on the basis of the mostinter- 
national of languages—French ; every he being called Monsieur, 
and every she Madame or Mademoiselle, as the case may be. 


There is a great deal in what the /ndependent says, but at 
the same time its sweeping reform, like most sweeping reforms, 


has its drawbacks as well as its advantages. Our present | 


systein is certainly inconvenient, but it gives a kind of pic- | 
turesque variety to a programme, and moreover informs the | 
public as to the local habitation of an artist, which, although | 
not a very important matter, is not altogether without its uses. 

It is true that to be carried out to its full logical length, our | 
system would have to be enlarged in the same measure as the 

circle of musical nations increases ; Sefors, Mynheers—to say 

nothing of the bewildering Russian patronymics—would have | 
to be, and in some cases have already been, added to our list of | 
titles much to the bewilderment of unsophisticated audiences. 
The line no doubt will have to be drawn somewhere, but where | 
that “somewhere” will be or should be is more than we can tell. 





The brilliant success of the M/zkado at Berlin is accounted | 
for by the Ad/gemeine Musik-Zettung of that city in a manner © 
at once rational, and by no means uncomplimentary to the 
joint authors of that amusing operetta. “People like the | 
English work,” our contemporary remarks, “ because it is so 
infinitely superior to anything of the same class that the 
Germans can produce. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music, with its 
excellent part-writing and its refined instrumentation is as | 
superior to the wretched stuff manufactured wholesale by 
Suppé, Millécker, e¢ hoc genus omne, as is Mr. Gilbert’s | 
libretto” —in which by the way, the Zeztung discovers a subtle | 
satire of English society—“to the disgusting rubbish of the 
Bettel-Student and similar productions.” In the further course 
of the article Sullivan is compared to the “ Offenbach of the 
good one-act period,” a parallel with which our distinguished 
countryman need by no mears be dissatisfied ; for the earlier | 
operettas of Offenbach contain a great deal of charming music, 
and even in his later and, comparatively speaking, vulgarized 
works, he remains vastly superior to his imitators both in 
France and Germany. 





The treatise on singing by Faure, the great baritone, recently 
published by M. Heugel, contains much sound advice, which our 
budding vocalists will do well to take to heart. Like all great 
singers, M. Faure looks upon his art as a serious thing. The | 
vocalist, he urges, should be sure of himself before he exhibits | 
himself to the public, and even long after he has made a 
success he should never cease to study and to practise. The | 
voice, he adds, requires its morning toilet just like any other 
part of the body, and it should be performed as early and as | 
regularly, so that the vocal muscles may be gently roused and 
stimulated by a little careful vocalization before the organ is 
employed for purposes of speech. If this is done, M. Faure 
adds, it must go hard with the singer if the evening of the day 
at the theatre does not fulfil the promise of the dewy morn. 


| 
| 
i - 











Music is said to be the most charitable of arts, and modern 
musicians are evidently intent upon sustaining the reputation | 
of the Muse by their individual efforts. Rubinstein, who is | 
seeking repose at Peterhoff from the toil of his inter- 
national triumphs, has just sent four cheques of £50 each to 
four charitable institutions at Berlin ; and Madame Sembrich, | 





who recently concluded a successful engagement in that city, 
has set aside £360 out of her earnings for similar objects. 
The Berliners are grateful accordingly, but some of them think 
that the prima donna, to crown her benevolent efforts, should 
take the trouble next year of studying her parts in German, 
so as to avoid the mixture of the Italian and the German 
languages, which at present jars upon the ears and vexes 
the minds of those most inclined to admire her performances. 


The Milan 7yvovatore thinks it necessary to point out that 
the number thirteen enters into various dates connected with 
Wagner’s birth, misfortunes, and death. He was born in 
1813 ; died after thirteen years of married life on the 13th of 
February ; on March 13, 1861, his Zannhduser was hissed in 
Paris. Thirteen letters form his two names, and finally his 
royal patron died on the 13th of June. To such shifts does the 
silly season reduce the editorial mind. 

M. Oscar Comettant, the well known French critic, has 
returned from a scientific mission to Sweden and Norway, 
on which he had been sent by his Government, and he 
publishes in Le Szécle some of the results of his investigations. 
He brings back a curious collection of popular songs of both 
countries, which will form part of his forthcoming volume. 


| Amongst other curiosities discovered by him at Stockholm 
_is a pianoforte piece by Auber, presented to the Crown 


Prince of Sweden during the latter’s visit to Paris in 
1867. It appears that the Prince in his capacity of 
President at the Academy of Music at Stockholm in- 
spected the Conservatoire, Auber, at that time at the head 


of that school, doing the honours. Finally the master sat 


down at the piano and improvized the aforesaid melody, which 
consists of fifty-five bars in A minor and C major, Andante, 
6-8 time. The tune is, according to M. Comettant, “of great 
simplicity, chromatic, charmingly harmonized, and full of 
intense melancholy.” At the bottom of the page, which has 
never been published, the master has written these lines :-— 


“A Son Altesse royale Monseigneur le Prince Oscar de 


Suéde et de Norwége, qui a daigné honorer le Conservatoire 
d’une bien aimable visite. Auber. Paris, 17 Mai, 1867.” 
The autograph has been presented to the library of the 
Academy of Music of Stockholm. 


Another equally interesting discovery made by M. Comet- 
tant takes us back to the great Franco-German War sixteen 
years ago. Among the country houses round Paris which 
were occupied by the Prussians during the siege, was that of 
M. Ambroise Thomas at Argenteuil. Following some illus- 
trious precedents, the conquerors respected the property 
of genius, and did not take as much as a single clock ; 
“a compliment,’ M. Comettant adds in a fine vein of 
Chauvinism, “which was all the more flattering to the 
French composer because it was so very rare, if not ab- 
solutely without example.” Only in one instance, almost 


| equally flattering to the master, temptation proved too 


strong for Prussian virtue. One of the warriors, presumably 


| an officer, found a sketch-book, consisting of twenty-two pages 


all covered with notes, and marked “ Cahier, R.,” which he 


| quietly conferred to a secret pocket. The sketches are for the 


greater part motives (sometimes treated in several ways), 
referring to “ Hamlet.” The musical notes are accompanied 
by words scarcely legible, and comprehensible only to him 
who had written them. How the book made its way from 
the Prussian’s pocket to Stockholm has not apparently been 
ascertained ; certain it is that M. Comettant found it in the 


| Academy Library of the latter city, classed with a number of 


musical autographs and not far from the MS. of Auber 
already referred to. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—FRIVOLI, Hervé’s 
New Comic Opera, English version by Wm. Beatty-Kingston, this and 
every Evening at 8. Mr. Joseph Pierpoint, Mr. Herbert Thorndike, Mr. 
Harry Nicholls, Mr. Robert Pateman, Mr. Victor Stevens, Mr. C. Forbes 
Drummond ; Madame Rose Hersee, Miss Kate Munroe, Miss Marie Tempest, 
Miss Amy Martin, Miss Emily Soldene, Miss Marion Grahame, Miss Edith Vane, 
Miss Clara Graham. Chorus of 180. Band of 50. Big Ballets. New Scenery, 
Properties, Dresses, &c. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Conductor, 
Signor Bevignani.—Box-otfice open daily from ten till five. _ Ss 
ADAME ALBANTI will sing in LOHENGRIN on SATURDAY 
EVENING, July tro. 


ECOND and LAST MORNING PERFORMANCE, SATUR- 

DAY, July 10, at Two, when, in compliance with many urgent requests, 

DON GIOVANNI will be given. Mdlle. Elena Teodorini, Madame de Cepeda, 
Mdlle. Giulia Valda; Signor Marini and Mons. Maurel. 


OHENGRIN, SATURDAY EVENING, ‘July 10. Madame 
Albani, Miss Josephine Yorke, Signori d’Andrade, Ricci, Monti, and 
Gayarre (his first appearance since his severe indisposition). 











AST WEEK OF THE SEASON.—On TUESDAY, July 13, 
will be produced Heérold’s opera ZAMPA. Début of Mdlle. Emma Calve. 
Mons, Maurel in the title-rélee—ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—Madame ADELINA PATTI.— 
Mr. AMBROSE AUSTIN has the honour to announce that his FOURTH 
AND LAST GRAND MORNING CONCERT of the Season will take place 
Wednesday next, July 14, at 3 o’clock. Artists: Madame Adelina Patti, Miss 
Emily Winant, and Madame Trebelli; Mr. Edward Lloyd and Signor Foli, 
Pianoforte, M. Vladimir de Pachmann. Harp, Mr. John Thomas. Harmonium, 
Mr. L. Engel. Full Orchestra ; Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins ; Accompanist, 
Signor Bisaccia. 
Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 7s., 5s., 3s. and 2s. (Boxes, 5 Guineas to 2 Guineas); 
may be obtained at the Royal Albert Hall, usual agents, and at Austin’s Ticket 
Office, St. James’s Hall. 


ULY 14.—Madame ADELINA PATTI will make her fourth and 
last appearance in London this Season, at the ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
Wednesday Morning next, July 14, at THREE, and will sing, Aria, ‘‘Ah! fors é 
lui,” La Zraviata (Verdi); ‘‘ Echo Song” (Eckert); “ Darling mine ;” and (by 
desire) ‘‘ Ave Maria” (Gounod-Bach). - Harp and Harmonium Obbligati, Mr. 
John Thomas and Mr. L. Engel. 


ROFESSOR E. SAVARY D’ODIARDI’S Concert and Dra- 
matic Performance, ST. GEORGE’S HALL, Langham Place.—Audition 

of his Compositions for the Mustel Organ; J. M. Coward’s ‘‘ Golden Legend ;” 
‘© A Clerical Error” (by permission of Wilson Barrett, Esq.) Miss Hilda Coward, 
Miss Eva Harrison, Mr. Lawrence Kellie, Miss H. Melville-Standen, Lic. R.A.M., 
pupil of Professor S. d’Odiardi will appear. Conductor, Mr. J. M. Coward. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 3S., 2s. at theusual agents and of Metzler, Gt. Marlborough St. 


OVELTY THEATRE.—On Wednesday, July 14, and Friday, 
July 16, will be produced (for the first time) an entirely new and original 
opera, entitled FLORIAN. Libretto by D. Latham. Dramatized by Grace Latham 
(from ‘‘ Scheiden thut weh,” by the author of ‘‘ The Atelier du Lys”). Music by 
IpA WALTER. Supported by the following eminent operatic artists :—Miss 
Griswold, Miss Jenny Dickerson, and Miss Dorothy Dickson ; Mr. Ben Davies, 
Mr. W. H. Burgon, and Mr. Max Eugene. Full band and chorus, Conductor, 
Mr. Ganz. Box office open at stage door between 12 and 3. 




















NoticE To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 oclock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
Matietr & Co.'s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ASMAL,” London. 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE Musicat WorLD 
is now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance). 
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(Musical World. Portrait Gallery. . 


No. I—MADAME VALLERIA. 


THE counterfeit presentment of Madame Valleria which 
auspiciously opens the MUSICAL WORLD PORTRAIT 
GALLERY, like most things good to behold, speaks for 
itself, and our additional remarks may therefore be very 
brief. It is not our purpose in this or in subsequent cases to 
weary the reader with the dry facts of biography to be found 








in every dictionary, much less to interview celebrities at home 
or abroad. All we intend to do is to point out, amongst the 
striking. features belonging to every character of note, the 
most striking ; to record, in fact, a few impressions more 
or less at random. We may, however, briefly state that 
Madame Valleria, like so many famous prime donne, hails 
from the other side of the Atlantic, having been born at 
Baltimore, Maryland. As to the date of her birth we may 
refer the reader to the opposite page, or better still, to the 
sounds of her voice which may linger in his memory ; for if an 
ordinary woman is as old as she looks a prima donna may 
claim to be as young as, or perhaps a little younger than, she 
sings. According to that standard Madame Valleria may be 
assumed just to have entered that period of an artist’s life 
when full maturity of dramatic intelligence is combined 
with beauty and unimpaired freshness of voice. 

It is a curious fact thatwhen the artist,as a young girl,entered 
the Royal Academy,where she studied under Holmes and Wal- 
worth, and gained the Westmorland Scholarship, it was as a 
pianist that she expected to make her mark in life, and it is not 
the least among the late Sir Julius Benedict’s merits that he was 
the first to point out her true vocation to Madame Valleria. 
She subsequently studied singing with Signor Arditi, and 
made her dédu¢ in Italian Opera at St. Petersburg. To that 
opera she remained for several years attached, singing 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Covent Garden, and in America, 





and going through her work with that conscientiousness and 
artistic feeling which are part of her nature. Success in such 
circumstances was a foregone conclusion ; at the same time 
that success was comparatively limited in a form of art 
where the chief prizes had -already been secured, and were 
held with tenacity by such artists of European reputa- 
tion as Patti, Nilsson, Albani, Lucca, and others. It 
was, therefore, a lucky day for Madame Valleria, and 
a luckier still. for Mr.. Carl Rosa, when she left the 
foreign for the national institution and devoted herself to 
English opera. Here the resources of her natur: found their 
full scope, and it was here also that she was enabled to 
develop that “special feature” to which allusion has been 
made at the beginning of this notice. We are speaking of 
Madame Valleria’s faculty of identifying herself with a 
character, of assuming forthe time being the outward semblance, 
and the passions and troubles and joys of that character, of 
being, in fact, Senta, or Nadeshda, or Colomba, or Margarida in 
The Troubadour, instead of merely walking through those parts 
in a conventional manner and with undisturbed peace of mind. 





We have mentioned in the above the four most remarkable 
creations of Madame Valleria ; for “created” these heroines 
were by her in the literal, and not only in the theatrical, sense 
of the word. To the imaginings of the poet she gave local 
habitation and visible embodiment ; to the melodies of the 
composer she lent the beauty of her singularly expressive 
voice, which vibrates with every-chord of passion. To those 
who have seen any of the aforesaid creations, the im- 
pression then received will remain an indelible one ; they will 
treasure it up amongst the few. achievements of genuine art it 








has been their good fortune to witness in an age when 
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mechanical cleverness assumes too frequently the airs of, and 
is mistaken for, genuine impulse, 

As a concert singer also, Madame Valleria has had her 
triumphs ; she has appeared in London and at provincial 
festivals, at oratorio and-—more’s the pity—at ballad concerts. 
Her greatest success in this branch of art was achieved, 
perhaps, in the love-duet from the JWl’a/kiire at one of 
the Richter concerts, when the dramatic breadth of her style 
appeared combined with perfect purity of vocalization. For 
Madame Valleria is before all a dramatic singer, and as such 
she will be remembered by posterity. We should add that in 
1877 the artist was married to Mr. Percy Hutchinson, a 
gentleman of position in the North of England, with whom, 
during the intervals of her professional work, she leads a happy 
and quiet, country life at Husband’s Bosworth, near Rugby. 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


THE report of the general meeting of the Royal College of 
Music, which we print in another column, will be read with 
satisfaction by all those interested in the progress of English 
art. Without wishing to establish odious comparisons, it may 
be said that of all the English music schoo!s this is the one 
most nearly approaching the high level of efficiency which 
some of the Continental Conservatoires have reached in more 
decades than the years by which the Royal College counts its 
existence, As to the efficiency of the teaching, the students 


have given more than one public proof in the course of the | 


present season. Much individual talent was displayed on 
these occasions, but what is even more important, teachers and 
taught have throughout shown themselves imbued with that 
high and self-denying spirit of enthusiasm which distinguishes 
art from mechanical handicraft. Needless to add, the spirit 
that pervades the members of the body artistic was in the 
first instance derived from its head. Never has the value of 
the right man in the right place been more strikingly illustrated 
than by the activity of Sir George Grove, the genial, the en- 
thusiastic, the catholic, with whose name the growth of the 
College will for ever be associated. That with these qualities the 
Director combines business capabilities of no mean order is 
sufficiently proved by the balance sheet, which shows the hand- 
some assets of close upon £2,000. No wonder that the desire to 
belong to such a school is spreading far and wide, and that for 
the nineteen Scholarships offered for competition no less 
than 656 candidates presented themselves to the local ex- 
aminers in the various cities and towns of the United 
Kingdom. 

The remaining thirty-one out of the fifty foundation 
scholarships were, by recommendation of the Director and 
Board of Professors, extended for another year in the case of 
the students who have held them since 1883. 

-. The wisdom of this measure is not likely to be disputed. 


English music than the eagerness with which young vocalists — 
press before the public when they have mastered a few ballads, 
and long before their voices have received their proper and 


finished vocalists too frequently gain an easy success by dint 
of mere lung power. But such triumphs are without excep- 
tion as short-lived as they are ill-deserved ; the voice, over- 
strained at too early a period, soon loses its timbre and refuses 
to be controlled, and faulty intonation, excessive vibratu, and 
inglorious silence at a comparatively early age are the inevit- 
able results. It would only be too easy to name more 
than one promising artist who has fallen a victim to this 
craving for early notoriety and the auri sacra fames. The 
thirty-one scholars who have gone through a course of four 
years’ training at the Royal College are not likely to be added 
to that ill-fated number. 

In his sensible and eloquent speech, the Duke of West- 
minster, who, by the way, has himself done a great deal for 
local musical training on his estate in Cheshire, laid proper 
stress on the dramatic training received by the pupils and 
evinced by their recent performance of Cherubini’s “ Les deux 
Journées.” With regard to this point most English music 
schools have been hitherto singularly remiss, and not alto- 
gether without excuse. It is well known that the annual grant 
of £500 grudgingly voted to the Royal Academy has been fre- 
quently opposed on conscientious grounds by certain members 
because it might indirectly lead to some of the pupils taking 
to the opera, and this puritanical horror of the stage is by no 
means extinct even at the present day. It was no doubt 
partly for this reason that it took the Royal Academy half a 
century or so to place before the public a single, and not very 
finished dramatic performance. The Royal College being 
younger is also bolder than its venerable rival ; it evidently 
does not stand in awe of the British Philistine, and is certainly 
desirous, if not as yet quite capable, of providing the British 
stage with British singers. 








Correspondence. 


CONCERT HOURS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—Your distinguished correspondent must have forgotten that 
a great part of the audience at our best concerts are humble folks, 
and have to be in their unreserved seats at least half an hour before 
the concert begins. ‘Can it be possible,” he says, “that English 
entrepreneurs are actually unaware that people dine at eight o’clock?” 
The question is magnificent, but might perhaps be easily disposed of 
by an entrepreneur. It would never do to keep all the people who 
are not “ people,” to so late an hour that we should lose our train or 
’bus, to North, South, East, or West, and not get to our supper and 








bed before midnight. Can it be possible that the English aristocracy 
are actually unaware that some people do not keepa carriage ?— Your 








final training. The public, and more especially the public of 
ballad concerts, being not as a rule very intelligent, these un- 


obedient servant, 
ONE OF THE OTHER PEOPLE. 
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THE WEDDING MARCH. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
(Translated by Mrs. OSCAR BERINGER.) 
(Continued from page 428 .) 

The brightest moments which Astrid now knew were those when 
Mildrid sat on the children’s stool at her feet, as she had sat since the 
time she was little, and they spoke softly together of Knut, or Mildrid 
softly sang the “ Wedding March.” The old strains once more con- 
jured up Knut’s powerful dark head, and her own childhood. With the 
melody she could follow him to the fields, past the farm where, as 
shepherd, he had blown the March while tending the flocks. 
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With it, she drove at his side to church. In it, his bright, merry 
face beamed at her once more. But in Mildrid’s soul this melody 
began to awake new echoes. While she sat there and sang to the 
grandmother, she asked herself, “ Will it ever be played for me?” 

From the moment that this question stirred in her, her character 
gained in sweetness and strength. 

The March contained a secret glowing happiness. She saw a 
bridal crown gleaming in its sunshine which shone over a long, bright 
future now opening before her. 

Sixteen years old, and she asked herself, “‘Shall /—shall / ever drive 
to the church to the notes of this march—father and mother following 

—-a great crowd greeting me—then merrily descend at the house in 
which mother wept—past Ole Haugen’s blooming grave—up to the 
altar in sweetest joy. Oh! if I could give father and mother this 
happiness some day !” 
And her childlike heart, revelling in the fancy picture, swelled with 
love and hope for the wounded hearts of her parents. 

These were the first thoughts that she did not share with Beret. 
By degrees they multiplied, and Beret, who was now in her twelfth 
year, began to remark that she was more alone than before, but she 
did not realize that she had been gradually ousted, until she saw her 
place usurped by another. This “other” was the eighteen years 
old Inga, her cousin, who lived in the neighbouring farm, and had 
shortly before been betrothed. 

When Beret saw the two going about together, with arms en- 
twined, as young girls love to go, whispering and laughing far over 
the fields, she could have thrown herself on the ground, and cried for 
jealousy. 

Mildrid now went to prepare for confirmation. ‘There she learned 
to know many young girls of her own age, and some of these found 
their way on Sundays to Tingvold. 

The farm had long been closed to young folks, who all the more 
ardently desired to visit it. 

Only those now came who were possessed of a certain amount of 
gentleness and softness, for it could not be denied that Mildrid was 
self-contained, and attracted but few. 

At this time young people were very fond of singing. This sort 
of thing is never accidental, but it has its day, and the song-fever 
has always its flag-bearers. 

Amongst these was, curiously enough, one of the Haugen race. 


In a people who, even after a lapse of several hundred years, had | 
| forward to this ! 


sought and found an outlet for and expression of what came nearest 
to them in song, and were even capable of writing the verses, which 
served as bones to the musical flesh—in such a people, the art will 
never die out. 

It is always slumbering somewhere, and only needs to be roused 
into life—although it may have long remained silent. 

But in this particular region there had been illimitable singing and 
poetry since time immemorial. 

Ole Haugen was not born /vom nothing, and still less for nothing, 
just in this particular corner of the earth. 

The son of his son was now the inheritor of his gift of musical 
speech. 

Ole Haugen’s son was so much younger than the daughter who 
had married into Tingvold, that, as a married woman, she was his 
godmother. 

After many ups and downs, he had come, when a very old man, 
into his father’s little property at the foot of the mountain, and 
strangely enough, had then, for the first time, married. He had 
several children, and amongst them a boy, who was christened by the 
name of Hans. He seemed to have inherited his grandfather’s gifts 
—not especially for violin-playing, although he also understcod this— 
but for singing of old, and creating of new, measures. 

Public appreciation was all the more readily accorded to him 
because so few knew him, although he lived in the midst of the 
people. There were not many who had even seen him. 

The affair stood so: his old father had been a hunter, and his 
sons were scarcely grown up when the old father took the young lads 
up on the hills, and taught them to load and aim. His joy over- 
stepped all bounds when they could earn with their guns the cost of 
powder and shot. Further he did not go. 


Their mother died soon after him, so the children had to look | 
And so they did. 


out after themselves. 
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The boys went hunting and the girls tended their little property 
at the foot of the mountain. 
They made quite a sensation when they showed themselves down 


| in the valley ; but this did not often occur, for in winter there were 


no paths, and they had to be satisfied with the main road of the 
district when an expedition had to be undertaken to the capital to 
sell their game, or send it further. 

In summer they wandered about the mountains with tourists. 

Their little farm lay the highest in the valley. It was celebrated 
for its pure mountain air, which was supposed to cure consumptive 
and weak-nerved people better than any hitherto discovered remedy. 

In consequence of this they had always, year in, year out, many 
townspeople and strangers staying with them up in the mountains. 

They furnished several more rooms, and all were full. 

Formerly poor, even miserably poor, these brothers and sisters 
had made a comfortable competency for themselves. 

Intercourse with so many strangers had given them a peculiar 
stamp—they even understood something of foreign languages. 

Several years before, Hans had bought the little property from his 
brothers and sisters, so that the whole concern was carried on in his 
name. He was at this time eight-and-twenty. None of them had 
ever laid a foot inside Tingvold. 

Endrid and Randi had certainly never forbidden them the right 
of entry, but they as little endured to hear these relations mentioned 
as the “‘ Wedding March ” played. 

The poor father of the children had early learnt this, and Hans 
had therefore strictly forbidden his brothers and sisters to make any 
visit there. 

But the girls of Tingvold, who were so songful, longed to see 
him, and were heartily ashamed that their parents had avoided all 
intercourse with their poor relations. 

In the new girl-circle at Tingvold there was more talked about 
Hans Haugen, and his brothers and sisters, than of anything else. 
Songs and marches were sung and danced, and endless plans con- 
cocted, and then abandoned, as to how they could contrive to see the 
merry young fellow at Haugen. 

During this beautiful and delightful period, Mildrid was con- 
firmed. For a short time before, all had been kept very quiet, and, 
for a short time afterwards it was equally so. 

But in spring, or rather in summer, she was, like all other girls, 
to go out with the cattle on the mountain side. How she looked 
And her betrothed friend, Inga, was to have the 
neighbouring pasture. She soon had no more peace at home. 
Beret was to go with her to the mountains, and was also infected by 
Mildrid’s longing. 

But when they came up on the mountain meadow, where Beret 


| found all so new and so strange, Mildrid seemed to have been bitten 





by a fever of restlessness. She was unceasing in her attention to 
the cattle, and indefatigable in the dairy, but her abundant free time 
hung very heavy on her hands. 

She was for hours with Inga, and listened to her confidences 
about her lover. Then she would not go near her for several days. 
If Inga came to her, she was loving and pleased, as if she were angry 
with herself for her unfaithfulness—but she soon grew weary of her. 

She spoke but seldom to Beret, and often, when Beret addressed 
her, she received no other reply than yes or no. 

Then Beret followed the herd weeping, and wandered about with 


| the shepherd lads. 


Mildrid felt that something had somehow come between them, 
but, with the best will in the world, could not return to the old 
sisterly intimacy. 

One day she sat near the mountain top. Some of the lads had 
taken the opportunity of stealing away from the cattle, so she was 
obliged to guard it herself. 

It was the forenoon and the sun scorched. She sat in the shade 
of a wall overgrown with lichens and shrubs. She had taken off her 
bodice, and was knitting. She expected Inga. Then something 
tustled behind her—‘“ There she comes!” she thought, and looked 
up. 

But the noise was too great to be caused by Inga—the branches 
were bent down and broken. 

Mildrid grew very pale, and stood up. Then she saw something 


_ hairy, and two bright, gleaming spots. It must be the head of a bear. 
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She tried to scream, but could not utter a sound. She tried to 
spring up—every limb seemed powerless. 

Then the “ bear” stood up-—and it was a tall, broad-shouldered 
man with a fur cap on his head, and a gun in his hand. 

He stood motionless amidst the trees as he gazed at her with 
piercing eyes which, however, at once softened as they met hers. 

He advanced a few steps, then made a spring, and was standing 
beside her on the meadow. 

Something touched her leg; she gave a low cry, it was his dog, 
which she had not noticed. 

“OQ!” she said, “I thought it was a bear breaking through the 
bushes, and I was so frightened.” 

She tried to smile. 

“Yes, such a thing would not be at all unlikely here,” he 
answered, and his voice sounded remarkably soft. “QOuas and I 
were on the track of one but we have lost it. If there is a wild animal 
following me,* then it is undoubtedly a bear.” 

He smiled. She looked at him. What sort of man was he? 
‘Tall, slender, broad-shouldered. The expression of his eyes changed 
constantly, so that she could not look into them. And then he stood 
so close to her, as if he had risen out of the earth with his gun and 
his dog. 





It was on the tip of her tongue to say “Go away,” but instead | 


she fell back a few steps, and asked, “Who are you?” Then she 
was really afraid. 

“Hans Haugen,” he answered, absently, for his attention was 
attracted by the dog, which had evidently again come upon the scent 
of the bear. 

He turned round quickly to take leave of her, but, as he looked 
at her, the girl stood there glowing with blushes—cheeks, neck, and 
breast were inundated with a fiery flood. 

“‘What is the matter?” he asked, wonderingly. 

She did not know what she ought to do—whether to run away, or 
to turn away, or to sit down. 

“Who are you?” he asked at last. 

Again she flushed deeply, for to tell him who she was, was to tell 
him everything. 

“Who are you?” he repeated, as if it were the most natural 
question in the world and could be answered with no difficulty. And 
she could not refuse to do so, although she was ashamed of herself 
and her parents that they had so neglected their own relations. But 
there was no help for it—the name had to come out. 

“‘ Mildrid Tingvold,” she whispered, and burst into tears. 

It was too true. He certainly had no reason to regard the Ting- 
vold people with any particularly friendly feeling. He had hardly, 
to his own knowledge, exchanged greetings with one of them. 

But what happened was different to what he had expected, and 
he looked at her with wondering eyes. Then it recurred to his 
memory that her mother had stood so, and wept in the church when 
she was married. 

“Perhaps it is in the family,” he thought, and wished to leave. 

“You must forgive me if I have frightened you,” he said, and 
followed his dog. 

He then quickly ascended the mountain. When she ventured to 
look up, he had just 1eached the highest point, and he turned round 
once more to look at her. The glance was only motaentary, for the 
next instant the dog began to bark. He started violently, took his 
gun under his arm, and hurried away. 

Mildrid still stood there looking up at the spot from which he 
had disappeared, when a shot startled her. Could it be the bear ? 
Had it been so close to her ? 

And then she climbed up where he had climbed, and; standing 
where he had stood, held her hand before her eyes to shade them 
from the sun’s glare, and—yes—half hidden by a bushy clump, he 
was bending over a large bear. 

Almost before she knew it, she had slipped down to him. 

He smiled up at her, and told her, but always in a low soft voice, 
how he had happened to lose the track of the bear, although it was quite 
near. He told her how the dog had not come upon its scent until he 


had been quite close to him. And while he spoke, she forgot her | 





_” The old superstition that every human being is accompanied by an invisible 
wild animal, representing his character, is still universally believed by Norwegian 
peasants. 


shyness, and her tears, and he drew out his knife, for he wished to 
skin the bear at once. 

At this season the flesh was worthless ; he intended to bury it at 
once, but the skin he would take with him. And she helped him 
while he skinned. 

And then she ran back to her hut for an axe and spade, and 
although she was afraid of the bear, which smelt ill, she continued to 
help him until all was done. It was now midday and he invited him- 
self to dine with her. 

He washed himself, as well as the skin, which was no easy task, 
and when he had finished, he came and sat with her in the hut, for— 
to her own shame—her work was not completed. 

He gossiped of this and that lightly and pleasantly, but in a 
very low voice, as is generally the case with people who live much 
alone. 

Mildrid replied in monosyllables, but when she was sitting opposite 
to him at the table, she felt as if she could neither eat nor speak. So 
silence very often reigned. 

When he had finished he moved his bench round, and began to 
smoke. He had also become somewhat monosyllabic, and after a 
while he rose to go. 

“T have along way before me,” he said, and as he took her hand 
he added, softly, ‘‘ Do you always sit where you sat to-day ?” 

He held her hand in his own for a short time as if he expected 


| an answer. 











She did not dare to look up, still less to reply. 

“My thanks for this day,” he said, in his soft voice, and before 
she could collect herself she saw him, with the bearskin over his 
shoulder, the rifle in his hand, and the dog at his side, disappearing 
over the meadow. His figure soon disappeared from the horizon, 
for the rocks lay sideways. His light, powerful step carried him 
rapidly away. 

She went out and looked after him until he was out of sight. 

And she now, for the first time, became aware that her heart 
was beating so furiously that she was obliged to press both hands 
over it. 

(To be continued.) 








ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The third annual general meeting of this corporation, which was 
founded in 1883, and is presided over by the Prince of Wales, was held 
on Saturday in the West Theatre, Albert Hall. The Duke of West- 
minster presided, and among those present were Prince Christian, Lord 
C. Bruce, Mr. Carl Rosa (who was appointed a member of the council of 
the college), Sir G. Grove, Mr. Henry Leslie, and the Hon. Spencer 
Lyttelton. The report for the year ending April 30 last, states that the 
number of paying students is steadily increasing. One hundred and fifty 
were on the books at the end of April, of whom 15 have completed their 
second year, and 14 their third year. The Close Scholarship, founded 
by the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, which was in course of 
formation last year. now provides tor the musical education of one scholar, 
who has been duly elected. The Montreal Scholarship, founded at the 
instance of the Princess Louise by the Hon. Donald A. Smith and Sir 
George Stephen, has only recently been filled. In the competition two 
of the candidates were of such equal merit that, while the scholarship 
was awarded to one of them, Mr. Smith generously defrayed the cost of 
the musical education and maintenance of the other as a student for three 
years. The expiration of the term during which the open scholarships, 
founded in 1883, were originally held, necessitated the announcement of 
a public competition for such of them as might be declared vacant. On 
the recommendation of the director and Board of Professors, the limit of 
such period was extended for another year in the case of 31 scholars, 
whose progress and ability warranted such an exception being made in 
their favour. The council were thus enabled to offer 19 scholarships for 
competition, so as to complete the original number (50) awarded on the 
opening of the college. It is very gratifying to state that, due notice 
having been given of such competition, 656 candidates presented them- 
selves at the preliminary examinations held at 114 centres in the United 
Kingdom by honorary local examiners, appointed by his Royal Highness 
the President for that purpose. Of that number 235 were selected as 
qualified to undergo the final examination at the college, which was 
attended with very satisfactory and interesting results. _ The standard of 
excellence was higher than that of the previous competitive examination, 
and in many cases the examiners had considerable difficulty in selecting 
the best candidates. The list of competitors included the names of 26 of 
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the college students, of whom five succeeded in obtaining scholarships. 
The next competition for open scholarships will take place early in 1887. 
During the past year the examination for a certificate of proficiency has 
been held, conferring upon the holders of such the title of Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. (A.R.C.M.) The examination for the award of 
this distinction was very thorough in its character, only 10 out of the 36 
who offered themselves as candidates being successful. Nine of the 
pupils of the college underwent the examination, of which number five 
were successful. It is intended that this examination, which is open to 
all persons, whether educated in the college or not, and has now taken 
place for the first time, shall be held annually. In calling attention to 
the financial statement of the year, the council have the satisfaction of 
reporting a balance in hand in the revenue account of £2,180 2s. 6d., 
from which sum £336 11s. 9d., paid in advance by students for the 
collegiate year 1886-87, must be deducted. In referring again to the 
inadequacy of the college buildings, the council desire to convey to the 
council of the Royal Albert Hall their renewed thanks for the use of the 
West Theatre, and to thank Messrs. Hussey for having placed at the 
disposal of the director the use of four rooms in the Albert Hall mansions, 
free of charge, in which the harmony and composition classes have been 
held at great advantage to professors and pupils alike. The pupils 
concerts, held fortnightly, have been attended with great success, the 
size of the West Theatre proving frequently insufficient to afford proper 
accommodation for the audience. The orchestra has been strengthened 
by the addition of five executants on wind instruments who have recently 
been elected ‘scholars, and thus a much-needed deficiency has been 
“he DUKE of WESTMINSTER said that this was the third year of the 
existence of the college, and he thought its career might be described as 
one continued record of unmitigated success. From the first day of its 
foundation three years ago, when a large meeting was held in St. James’s 
Palace to inaugurate the movement, until the present time the success of 
the institution had continued to progress. It must, therefore, be a source 
of satisfaction to those who founded the college, and who had at heart 
not only the encouragement of music throughout the nation, but a desire 
to further develop the love of music and raise its standard, to know that 
its career was so successful. The pupils had also made marked progress 
and their conduct had been extremely good. Opportunities had been 
afforded to them of showing td the public what they could do in the 
fortnightly concerts and also in the public performances of Cherubini’s 
Water Carrier, and in Figaro. It was of high importance that the public 
should see what the studenis could do, and that they did well on these 
two occasions might be gathered from the encomiums of the press. In 
this connection his grace cited the observations of Z/e Times critic, who 
was, he added, no mean authority on the question. In regard to the 
finances of the college, he said there was a great desire on the part of the 
governing body to see the annual subscriptions increased. J.ast year 
there was an increase, but this year there had been a falling off. The 
directors attached great importance to this point, because it was from 
this source that they were enabled either to increase the exhibitions or 
the prizes or to devote a portion of the funds to the enlargement of the 
present school buildings which, considering the increased interest shown 
in the work, were altogether inadequate for the purposes of a musical 
college. There could be no doubt that the love of music was extending 
among the people of this country, and in his opinion there was no reason 
why England should not be as musically disposed as Germany now was, 
and as she was not at one time. In illustration of this point he dwelt 
upon the gratifying results which had followed from the institution of 
choir practice among the people of his own neighbourhood at Chester, 
adding that if this practice could be generally extended it would help to 
make England as musically efficient as Germany. (Cheers). 

LORD TEYNHAM moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. ApcocK, Mayor of Dover, seconded the motion, and it was 
agreed to. 

On the motion of PRINCE CHRISTIAN a vote of thanks was accorded 
to the chairman, after which the proceedings closed. 


Concerts. 


MR. CUSINS’S CONCERT. 


Mr. Cusins’s annual concert, given at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
afternoon, differed in one or two important respects from most per- 
formances of its class. Generally the entertainments provided by 
local professors and executants at this season of the year resemble 
each other very closely. A host of vocalists and instrumentalists 
follow one another in rapid succession, each singing a piece or playing 
a piece and then making room for some one else, till at last the heads 
of the audience, provided they pay any attention at all, begin to turn 














with the whirligig of miscellaneous music. Mr. Cusins, also, did not 
altogether dispense with individual talent, of which, indeed, he had 
provided a brilliant array. Madame Albani and Madame Scalchi 
contributed familiar pieces. Mr. Santley sang with consummate art, 
and with that perfect entering into the spirit of early English music 
peculiar to him, an air from Purcell’s Don Quixote and Signor Del 
Puente gave an Italianized, but not for that reason ineffective, version 
of the famous “ Evening Star” air from Wagner’s Zannhduser. Mr. 
Lloyd’s singing of the prayer from the same master’s Rienzi requires 
a few words of special comment. The air, like everything that 
Wagner has written for the tenor, is vocal in the best sense of the 
word, and suits Mr. Lloyd’s beautiful organ almost as well as the 
“ Prize song” from Die Meistersinger, of which he is by far the best 
interpreter known to .us. The true significance of the “ Prayer” 
the artist has not as yet realized. He (or the conductor) took 
the slow movement much too fast; it entirely lacked the breadth 
and emphasis which the character of the music requires. 
Mr. Lloyd should also know that the “turn” in this piece, as 
always in Wagner, is not a mere fioriture, but an integral portion of 
the melody, and therefore must have its full rhythmical and melodic 
importance allotted to it. Mr. Lloyd treated it as an embellishment 
in the Italian sense, and thus deprived it and the air to which it gives 
its distinguishing type of all due significance. So great an artist need 
only realize his defects to remédy them, and it is for this reason that 
we have dwelt upon the subject at greater length than it would 
otherwise seem to deserve. In spite of the attractions above specified, 
the chief interest of Saturday’s concert centred iu the co-operation of 
the orchestra—a very rare feature at performances of this kind and 
one which enabled Mr. Cusins to introduce two interesting composi- 
tions of his own. One of these was the overture Love’s Labour's Lost, 
an ingenious piece of writing setting forth the spirit, if not the inci- 
dents, of Shakespeare’s play in a sufficiently impressive manner. 
More important than this was Mr. Cusins’s pianoforte concerto in 
A minor, played by the composer, Mr. Shakespeare conducting the 
orchestra in excellent style. The work, although by no means new, 
has been heard so seldom that it was probably unknown to the 
majority of Monday’s audience. The cause of this neglect would 
not be easy to discover, for the concerto is an interesting and in parts 
a genuinely inspired work. It is entirely free from commonplace, 
and the themes have a distinct type of their own—an extremely 
rare quality in modern music. The most developed of the three 
movements is the first, but the second most immediately appeals to 
the audience. It takes the form of a romanza, and is of an imagina- 
tive character. Perhaps “serenade” would have been a more appro- 
priate title; for the alternation of the solo instrument with the 
pizzicato of the strings, readily suggests a lover singing under his 
lady’s window to the accompaniment of a guitar. Later on the 
strings take up the melody which the pianoforte surrounds with all 
manner of graceful arabesques. A fiery ¢arantella brings the work to 
a brilliant close. In this Mr. Cusins adopted a tempo which he was 
not quite able to sustain without detriment to the clearness of the 
design ; otherwise his rendering was all that one has a right to expect 
from a composer dealing with his own music. The concerto was 
favourably received. Between the first and second parts of the 
concert Mrs. Kendal gave a recitation.— Zhe Times. 


MR. AUSTIN’S CONCERT. 


Large as was the audience at Mr. Austin’s third Piatti concert, 
at the Albert Hall, on Saturday afternoon last, the numbers did not 
apparently come up to the average of the first and second ; the pre- 
viously advertized absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, owing to an attack 
of hay-fever, and the excessive heat, may have kept away intending 
visitors. Those assembled had the opportunity of hearing Madame 
Patti, who was in her usual splendid voice, display her pure and 
elaborate vocalization in the “Bijou song” from Faust, Arditi’s waltz, 
“Tl Bacio,” and in the duet, “Da quel di,” from Linda, with her 
husband, Signor Nicolini ; these being all familiar were enthuastically 
received, and Madame Patti, who was liberally inclined towards her 
hearers, in each of her solos readily conceded an encore, the climax 
of enthusiasm being attained when the well-known “Comin’ thro’ 
the rye” was given, in lieu of a repetition of “ Home, sweet home.” 
With Madame Trebelli, Mr. Santley, and Signor Foii as the other 
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vocalists, who each had to respond to encores, further treats were 
provided, and the salvoes of applause which accompanied “ The star- 
spangled banner,” as declaimed by Signor Foli, led one to assume 
that a large contingent of our American cousins had patronized the 
concert, and appreciated this fitting compliment on the eve of the 
anniversary of the declaration of American Independence. A new 
violinist, Seftor Diaz Albertini, said to be a pupil of Sefior Sararate, 
met with a fair amount of success, notwithstanding the unsuitableness 
of a “Romance,” by Saint-Saéns, for so vast a building. The player 
has a pure but not powerful tone, ease and facility of execution, and 
a delicacy of phrasing, which in the Pianissimo passages must have 
been lost to a large portion of his listeners. The excellent orchestral 
performances of Weber’s “ Jubilee ” overture, Beethoven’s “ Leonora,” 
and the “Coronation March” of Meyerbeer, under the direction of 
Mr. W. G. Cusins, formed a welcome contrast to the more popular 
vocal portion of the programme. 


MR. W. H. WING’S CONCERT. 


Mr. Wing’s concert at Marlborough Rooms on the afternoon of 
the 3rd inst., presented the appearance of a private mavinée rather 
than of a public concert, inasmuch as Mr. Wing personally received 
his numerous visitors on their entrance. As might be expected a 
favourable verdict awaited the concert-giver after his excellent 
delivery of Handel’s “Si tra i ceppi,” and two songs, “ Constancy,” 
and Miss M. V. White’s “ How do I love thee.” In addition to these 
Schubert’s “Who is Sylvia,” was given with due effect, which neces- 
sitated an encore, when “To Anthea” was substituted. In each of 
these Mr. Wing gave evidence of careful instruction in the use of his 
voice, which is a good baritone, though just now a little harsh. To 
add to the success of the concert, Mr. Wing had secured the services 
of Miss Morgan and Miss Hamlin, the second named, in the “Chant 
d’une jeune fille,” by Goring Thomas, and Cowen’s “ Absence” and 
“If love were what the rose is” being particularly successful. The 
programme was further strengthened by the pianoforte playing of 
Herr Richter in the Weber-Tausig arrangement of “ L’Invitation 
4 la Valse,” No. 2 of Liszt’s “ Harmonies Poétiques,” and a “ 'Taran- 
tella” by Richter; also by an “Adagio” of Spohr’s, and “Concertstiick” 
by F. Kiel, ably rendered by the well known violinist, Mr. Richard 
Gompertz. These instrumentalists with the addition of Messrs. 
Dolmetsch and Winterbottom (viola and violoncello) further played 
Rheinberger’s quartet in E flat for piano and strings with which the 
concert commenced. 
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SONGS. 
Gondolier, The ... wa Risa ..-Churchill Sibley... is Ambrose 
Together let’s stand or let’s fall... ...C. A. Macirone ... coo ...Pitman 
Beneath a hawthorn (‘‘ Troubabour ”)... Mackenzie ... ea Novello 


For wine gladdens the heart of man 
(‘* Troubadour”)... 


Pour forth noble wine (“Troubadour”)... ; a pi ; 

The sunray’s shine ms ce ds as ee 3 
SACRED MUSIC. 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis ... _... ae” See Novello 

PIANOFORTE PIECE. 

Finite 245. 4a ve .. . « Arthurde Lissa «. ... Ambrose 
DANCE MUSIC. 

Fortescue Waltz, The ... ...... H. Elliot Lath ... =... Pitman 

Lillie Waltz gardens rhe a BO TINT KEe Se 


CONCERTED MUSIC. 


La Gaieté Gavotte, Septet or Full 


Orchestra... Francoise Moorat ... ... _...Pitman 





VOCAL DUETS, TRIOS, PART SONGS, &c. 


Abide with me. Part Song ...Edmund Rogers... ee Curwen 
Across the sky ” saa ... A.J. Caldicott ... ice ” 
As helpless as a child who clings. Part 


Song .. ia pet eco ie = - ve = 
Bay of Biscay. Part Song... arranged by Josiah Booth ... eve 99 
Bells are pealing, Part Song ... ... T. M. Pattison... iat ” 
Beware a a ..-Edmund Rogers... eal - 


Brooklet hurrying a .. T. M. Pattison ... “at ” 


Earth below is teeming , eo = nee A. J. Caldicott ... oe ” 
Farewell to England’s ladies fair. Part 

Song ... ee ne se . Lady Boyton ... oe ” 

Floating idly where the river. Part Song T. M. Pattison ... eas ” 
How calmly the evening ‘i A.J. Caldicott ... oe ” 
In the moonlight me T. M. Pattison «. aaa ” 
Land beyond the sea, The aa A. J. Caldicott ... ia ” 
There was an old woman i Arthur Jarrett... oe ” 
Together let’s stand or let’s fall. Chorus : 

Part J... tee aa ove ...C. A. Macirone ... oe Pitman 
Sing a song of sixpence. Part Song ... B. L. Selby ... oe Curwen 
Sweetly sang the angels “a «. A. J. Caldicott «+ oe ” 4 
Where mountain tops pe .. T. M. Pattison «. =... ”, 
While I muse pa fad a sid» 40 ” 

CANTATAS. 
Footprints of the survivor E. Rogers... « Curwen 
Praise for harvest... ... Foxwell ... ae ” 
BOOKS. 
Academy Vocalist, The ... J.S. Curwen ... ... Curwen 
Infant School Songs * eve dea --- Various «. one 2 
Philosophy of Voice, The . « CharlesLunn ...  «» —_Bailliére 
Village Songs... aa Pas -- CE. Kem . ee Curwen 








Prospective Hrrangements at St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey. 


ST. PAUL’. 


SATURDAY, July 10.— Morning: Te Deum and Benedictus (Gibbons), 
in F; Anthem, “How dear are Thy counsels” (Crotch), No. 303. 
Evening : Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Cooke), in C; Anthem, “Who- 
soever drinketh of this water,” “ Therefore with joy” (Sterndale Bennett), 
No, 511. 

SunDaAY, July 11 (Third Sunday after Trinity).—Morning: Te Deum 
and Benedictus (Martin), in C ; Introit, “O Jesu, Victim blest ” (Baden 
Powell) ; Holy Communion (Garrett), in E. Evening: (1), Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis (Stainer), in E ; Anthem, “ We have heard with our 
ears ” (Sullivan), No. 93. (2), Magnificat, &c. to Chants. Hymms as on 
printed paper. 

Monpay, July 12.— Morning : Te Deum and Benedictus (Stainer), in 
E flat; Anthem, “Almighty and merciful God” (Goss), No. 409. 
Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Stanford), in A; Anthem, 
“ Behold now, praise ye the Lord” (Calkin), No. 616. 

TUESDAY, July 13.—Morning : Te Deum and Benedictus (Barnby), 
in E; Anthem, “ Give peace in our time” (Callcott), No. 610. Evening : 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Prout), in F ; Anthem, ‘‘ We will rejoice 
(Croft), No. 107. 

WEDNESDAY, July 14.—Morning: Te Deum and Jubilate (Rogers), 
in D. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Lloyd), in E fiat ; 
Anthem, “ Henceforth, when ye hear His voice” (Mendelssohn), No. 344. 

THURSDAY, July 15 (Men’s voices only at Evensong).—Morning : Te 
Deum and Benedictus (Steggall), in G; Anthem, “As pants the hart 
(Spohr), No. 386. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Haynes), 
in D; Anthem, “ Be merciful unto me, O God” (Purcell), No. 55. 

FRIDAY, July 16 (without Organ).—Morning : Te Deum and ee 
(Cooke), in G. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Goss), in E; 
Anthem, “ Withdraw not Thou Thy mercy” (Attwood), No. 292 (First 
movement). 


SATURDAY, July 17.—Morning: Te Deum and Benedictus (Best), 


in F ; Anthem, “ As for me, I am poor and needy” (Attwood), No. 292. 
Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Smart), in B fiat ; Anthem, 
“ © how amiable” (Wesley), No. 94. 

Notes for the following week : SUNDAY (Fourth Sunday after Trinity), 
July 18.~ Morning : Te Deum, &c. (Garrett), in F ; Holy Communion 
(Thorne), in E flat. Evening: Magnificat, &c. (Tinney), in D; Anthem, 
“ © come before His presence” (Martin). 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


SATURDAY, July 10.—10 a.m. : Service (Walmisley), in C ; Anthem, 

“ Blessed is he that cometh,” No. 558 (St. Matt. xxi..9), Gounod. 3 p.m. : 

—" (Walmisley), in C ; Anthem, “We will rejoice,” No. 107 (Ps. xx., 5), 
roft. 


SUNDAY, July 11 (Third Sunday after Trinity).—10 am.: Service 
(Ouseley) in A; Contn. (Wesley), in E; Hymn after 3rd Collect, 372. 
3 p.m. : Service {Wesley), in E ; Anthem, “I waited for the Lord,” No. 
340 (Ps. xl, 1), Mendelssohn; Hymn after 3rd Collect, 340 7 p.m.: 
Service in the Nave. 


Wert Week’s Music. 


TO-DAY (SATURDAY). P.M. 
seabed eeaberbecswoeawane Covent Garden Theatre... 2 





“Don Giovanni” 


TIE ksanscanvicceinibiucecoaegebeciubessio’ .9 ” 8.30 
MONDAY, 12. 
Capea Martie Cameett adasise eskisdictasiessis doves Princes’ Hall... 3 
TUESDAY, 13. 
PANNA? oss scachete a Luceeeeeabietee SonSemmccanee Covent Garden Theaire... 8.30 
WEDNESDAY, 14. 

Mr. Ambrose Austin’s Patti Concert ............cesseeeees Albert Hall... 3 
Miss Walter’s Opera, “Florian ”...............ssseceres Novelty Theatre... 8.30 
THURSDAY, 15. 

ROD so scesssiisiniecsskesieeas eases Covent Garden Theatre... 8.30 





Wotes and ews. 


LONDON. 


In the French musical journals the title of Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
7 Die Hunnen-Schlacht (Battle of the Huns), is erroneously given as 

Hihnerschlacht” (Battle of the chickens). English papers please do 
not copy. 





_ Mr. Corder writes :— As to notes about the new opera, C. R. does not | 
think it advisabie to give many details until later on, but a few general | 


particulars are quite at your service. It is, as you know, on a Norwegian 
subject, and will be found in total contrast to all the English operas lately 
produced, being more of the Bohemian Girl type, both as regards libretto 
and music. (This from me!) The former is founded on a forgotten but 
powerful French melodrama, and introduces the sensation scene as a 
leading feature for, I fancy, the first time in opera. The music, of which 
the first Act and halt the second have been delivered and highly approved, 
is different to anything I have yet done. 


Mr. Harris has taken good advice and discharged Frivoli of much o | 


its ‘‘comic” dialogue, the performance being shorter and more enjoyable 
in consequence. 


Mr. Henschel has been appointed Professor of Singing at the Royal 
College of Music, in lieu of Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt. Like his 


great model, Mr. Henschel is a master of many styles, and therefore 
eminently fitted for the place. 


The performance of the Water-Carrier by the pupils of the Royal | 


College was repeated on Wednesday afternoon before a crowded house. 
— glad to learn that the first performance realized a handsome 
profit. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF Music.—The competition for the Parepa Rosa 
gold medal took place last week. The examiners were Mr. Carl Rosa, Mr. 
G. Henschel, and Mr. Joseph Barnby (chairman). There were 24 com- 
petitors. The medal was awarded to Blanche Murray.—In the 
competition for the Sterndale Bennett prize, the examiners were 
Messrs. Eaton Faning, Ridley Prentice, and W. Kuhe. The prize 
was awarded to Ethel Boyce. The Heathcote Long prize was also com- 


peted for. The examiners were Dr. Hubert Parry, Mr. Westlake, and 
Mr. Heathcote Long (chairman), and the prize was awarded to Albert Fox, 


The members of M. Slavianski D’Agreneffs Russian Choir visited 
the Exhibition on Friday, and were present during the organ recital of Mr. 
Edwin Bending in the Albert Hall, who, in his well-known manner 
played an improvization on Russian airs, as a préce @occasion in honour | 
of his Muscovite listeners, 














M. Tivadar Nachéz has so far recovered from his recent accident, 
that he was able to make his re-appearance in public at Mr. Charles 
Wade’s Concert on Monday, when it appeared that his enforced 
separation from his violin had not in any way affected his clever man- 
ipulation of that instrument, Brahms’s “ Liebes-Lieder-Walzer” has 
taken a firm hold on the public, and was again given on_ this 
occasion with Miss Hamlin, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. C. Wade, and Mr. 
Wing as vocalists, and Madame Frickenhaus and Miss M. V. White 
at the pianoforte. 


Professor E. Savary d’Odiardi will be heard for the first time this 
season on the Mustel Organ, at St. George’s Hall next Monday. He is 
considered, on the continent, as the successor of the celebrated Lefébure- 
Wély. He dedicates a great part of his time to the improvement of the 
methods for instructing the blind. His system, now in practice at the 
French Naticnal institution, allows the blind to read music at first sight, 
or rather at first touch. Public demonstrations of the system will soon take 
place in London. 


A correspondent sends us the following :—Mr. John Templeton 
(“ Madame Malibran’s tenor,” and renowned as a Scotch vocalist) died 
July 2, at his residence, Tempé villa, New Hampton, at the ripe age of 
84. Mr. Templeton was born at Riccarton, near Kilmarnock, in 1802. 
He studied thorough-bass under Blewitt, and singing under Welsh, De 
Pinna, and Tom Cooke. In 1828 he made his first appearance before an 
English audience at Worthing, and sometime thereafter at Brighton. In 
1831 he made his désut in English opera at Drury Lane Theatre, on the 
13th October as Bellville, in Shield’s Rosina. For many years he was 
the leading exponent of Scottish song, and it was in this field that his 
laurels were mainly reaped. 


The annual dramatic performance in aid of Messrs. Novello’s 
Assistants’ Provident Fund, was given at the Novelty Theatre, on 
Saturday last, under the direction of Mr. Charles Fry ; when Robertson’s 
Comedy “‘ David Garrick,” followed by “Good for Nothing” was per- 
formed. In the comedy Mr. Charles Fry sustained the title ré/e, 
receiving hearty applause at the conclusion of the drunken scene. Mr. 
T. W. Clark (of the Whittington Club), gave a highly finished represen- 
tation of Ingot, and Mr. Clarke of the same club gave a very 
effective rendering of Squire Chivy; Miss Taigi Kean (who has been 
touring until recently with Mr. Benson’s company) took Ada Ingot to 
perfection, and played with much intelligence. The other characters 
were efficiently represented by Mrs. Lennox Browne, Mrs. Altred Buck, 
Mr. Secker, Mr. H. J. Sharp, and Mr. P. Ries. In the after piece Miss 


' Annie Woodzell played the part of Nan with unflagging vivacity, and was 


well supported by Messrs. Clark, Secker, F.C. Clay, and H. Stockley. 
A selection of light French music was performed by a small string band 
under the able direction of Mr. Berthold Tours. 


PROVINCIAL. 


At a convocation of Durham University last week, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music was bestowed on Mr. William Rea, of New- 
castle. 


Mr. R. Smart, for the last six years organist of Bargeddie Parish 
Church, has been unanimously appointed organist and choirmaster of 
Helvinside Parish Church, Hillhead. 


LEICESTER.—Mr. Henry Nicholson, the well-known flautist, and 
latterly manager of Mr. Sims Reeves’s concerts has been presented by 
the Mayor of Leicester with a cheque for £800, the proceeds of the 
complimentary concerts recently given, with an amount subscribed by 
his admirers in acknowledgement of his valuable services in local musical 
circles during the last 4o years. 


SOUTHWELL.—-The Nottinghamshire Church Choral Union celebrated 
its 29th anniversary on July 1, at Southwell by a choral festival. The 
services were held in the Cathedral, morning and afternoon. The Union 
is increasing its numbers ; 28 choirs assembled last week, with a total 
of 576 members. The Bishop of Southwell is the president. To the 
efforts of the Rev. W. J. Cruft, the choirmaster, the success of the per- 
fermance is mostly due. 


FOREIGN. 


PaRIs, June 30.—During the last fortnight the following works have 
been given at the Opéra : Les Huguenots, Faust, Le Cid, Robert le Diable, 
Guillaume Tell, L Africaine, La havorita, besidesthe ballet, “La Korrigane.” 
At the Opéra-Comique, now closec, Les Noces de Jeannette, Carmen, La 
Traviata, Le Nozze di Figaro, Le Médecin malgré lui, Le Domino Notr, 
Hayaée. Mme. Salla and the tenor, M. Talazac, have renewed their en- 
gagements for the next season at this theatre. M. Herbert has been 
secured for Le Signal in September, and a strong cast for the revival of 
La Sirene, Benvenuto Cellini will also be put on, with M. Talazac and 
Mdlle-, \{erguillier and Deschamps in the principal parts. Le Szcs/sen 
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by Stop, after Moliére, and music by Weckerlin, will be sung by MM. 
Fugére, Mouliérat, Thierry, and Mesdames Molé-Truffier and Salambiani. 


of representing Verdi’s /ago. The report gains strength from the above 
mentioned announcement of the re-engagement by M. Carvalho of 
Madame Salla and M. Talazac, who will also together with M. Maurel, 
take part in the Ba/ Masgue. Whether or not Verdi will come over to 
conduct a few performances, the new work of the veteran composer 
will arouse enormous interest in the Parisian world of music. At the 
Opéra Populaire, Le Voyage en Chine and Lucia di Lammermoor have 
both proved great attractions,—The Academy of Fine Arts has awarded 
the first prizes for composition to MM. Augustin Savard and Kaiser, 
pupils of Massenet ; the second to M. Gédalge, a pupil of M. Guiraud. 


Lyons.—The féte of the Grand Pardon de Lyons, which is only cele- 
brated about once in a hundred years— when the Corpus Christi and St. 
John the Baptist fall on the same day—has been celebrated at Lyons by 
great musical performances, viz., a whole Mass by Palestrina, a great 
part of Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda Sion,” and Motets by Palestrina, Arcadelt, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Schubert, most artistically executed. 
Besides these, liturgical chants, such as “Adoremus in zternum,” or the 
“ Pange Lingua,” of which the verses were repeated in unison by two or 


{ 


ROME, July 2,—The operatic season at the Costanzi Theatre came to 


F : | a brilliant cl i - ; 
It has transpired that this house, and not the Opéra, is to have the right | cose with a performance of La Gioconda last night, when 


Signor Faccio, the conductor, received all manner of ovations from a 
house crowded from floor to ceiling, in spite of the terrible heat. The 
chief event of the season has been the first performance of Marion 
Delorme, Ponchielli’s posthumous opera, which was produced some 
months ago at Milan. The Signora Pantaleone created the title-part, 
and proved herself to be a dramatic soprano of the first order. 


Sister Agnes Guibert, who, according to Rubinstein, had the most 
beautiful voice of this century, has just died at Baltimore. She had 
refused to make a concert-tour with an honorarium of £10,000 before her 
entrance into the convent at Georgetown, as she wished to sing nothing 
but the church offices. 


NEW YORK, June 19.—Mr. Neuendorff’s Sunday Concerts in the 
Central Park Garden have been very successful. Last Sunday a very 
good programme had been arranged, and several handsome gifts were 


| presented to Mr. Neuendorff, whose birthday it was.—In Philadelphia 


three thousand men’s voices, produced a marvellously powerful effect in | 


the Cathedral. But the principal interest of the féte lay in the production 
of a Mass in plain chant from the Lyonnese gradual of 1530, sung as it 
was under the direction of the Benedictine monk, Dom Pothier. The 
experiment was highly successful, and must exercise an encouraging in- 
fluence on the study of Gregorian music in France. 


M. Charles Lenepveu, the composer of Ved/eda (played two years ago 
at Covent Garden), has taken the subject of Joan of Arc for a new 
oratorio. The poem, by M., Paul Allard, according to the Monde artiste, 
is remarkably fine. The crowd who assisted at the first performance 
at the Rouen Cathedral greeted the composer with cheers as he left the 
building, so that Rouen has now witnessed the triumph as well as the 
martyrdom of “ Joan of Arc.” 


At Malines a competition in chorus-singing will be held on Sunday, 
October 3. This is organized by the choral society, L’Aurore. It will be 
open to all foreign and home societies, except those of Malines. 


The Ostend musical season has been inaugurated by a grand concert 
given by M. Michel. 


Liszt attended a sacred concert at Jena on the 25th. He was 
to go to Bayreuth on July 3 for the marriage of his granddaughter, 
Madlle, Daniela von Biilow, with M. de Thode, a professor of the Bonn 
University. . He will afterwards visit the Munkaczis in Luxemburg, and 
return to Bayreuth to hear Parsifal and Tristan, and thence to 
Kissingen. He intends to spend his seventy-sixth birthday, Octo- 
ber 22, in Leipzig, where it is to be celebrated with great musical 
honours by the Liszt Society. The special correspondent of the Guide 
Musical saw the master at the Sondershausen festival, and took 
leave of him as he was sitting buried in his arm-chair, with his feet and 
legs covered with a large blanket. He said, “ Pardonnez-moi, pour ne 
pas une lever, on m’a mis les bottes pour le grand voyage.” 


Some autograph letters and manuscripts of Wagner have lately been 
sold at Berlin. . The overture to the Flying Dutchman, in ten oblong 
sheets, fetched £23 10s. Anunpublished early work, romance forbass voice, 
with pianoforte, bearing the date, Riga, August 19 (probably in 1840) ; 
three sheets, one of which was damaged, sold for under £3. In a fragment 
of the libretto of the Dutchman, that work is entitled a romantic opera in 
one act and three tableaux, an unpublished poem, written during his first 
stay in Paris, upon the removal of Napoleon’s ashes to Paris—-£5. A 
letter, in anything but correct French, on the subject of the translation of 
Rienzi— £2. 


The cast for the Bayreuth performances is as below: Kundry, by 
Fraulein Malten (Dresden), Frau Materna (Vienna), and Frau Sucher 
(Hamburg) ; Parsifal, Herren Gudehus (Hamburg), Vogl (Munich), and 
Winkelmann (Vienna) ; Gurnemanz, Herren Siehr (Munich) and Wiegand 
(Hamburg) ; Amfortas, Herren Gura (Munich) and Reichmann (Vienna) ; 
Klingsor, Herren Plank (Carlsruhe) and Scheidemantel (Dresden) ; 
Titurel, F. Schneider (Miinchen). In the 7ristan und Isolde : Tristan, 
Herren Gudehus, Vo 1, and Winkelmann ; Isolde, Fraulein Malten, 
Frauen Materna aad Sucher; King Mark, Herren Seihr and 
Wiegand ; Brangiine, Fraulein Staudig] ; Kurvenal, Herren Plank and 
Scheidemantel. As chief conductors, Herren Levi (Munich), and Mottl 





(Carlsruhe) are officially announced. The orchestra of 32 violins, 12 | 


violas 12 celli, 8 double basses, 4 harps, etc., will number 108. 


The concert arrangements of the Berlin Philharmonic Society for the 
coming winter are being made. Professors Joachim and Klindworth are 
each to conduct six concerts. The deficit of the last season is con- 


siderable, close upon £1,000, so that the guarantors have been called | 


upon to the amount of 70 per cent, 





Sunday concerts are being established by eight gentlemen, who will share 
the expense between them.—Barbara Robinson, an uneducated negro girl, 
aged nine, of West Point, Georgia, is said to play, with wonderful 
correctness and expression, any composition she has once heard. 











**If the blood is life, nerve is the strength of man.”—Natural Science. 


ROBUR NERVI, 
NERVE STRENGTHENER, 


Is A CERTAIN CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, 


and all diseases which arise from a Disordered Stomach or over anxious Brain Work. 





HIS preparation supplies Blood and Bone, two of the most important elements 
necessary to resuscitate the enervated constitution, eradicating all vitiated 
bile from the most bilious systems, and is a sure cure for all liver complaints. 





To be obtained from all Chemists, or direct from 
MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist and Chemist, 
BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W., 

Ln Bottles, 25. od., 4s. 6d., and 115. 


Mr. 





Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist, Broadway, Hammersmith, by his new 
Suction process, adapts Artificial Teeth at prices within the reach of all ; which 
give the wearer the personal attractions of the Beauty and Comfort of Youth, 
and for Public Speakers complete enunciation is combined with perfect mastication. 





EILLEM’S PEDOLINE. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM TENDER FEET 


Its effect is marvellous. 





HOULD try a bottle of this wonderful Liniment. 
Walking becomes a Pleasure instead of Effort. No Sufferer ought to be 
without it. It cures Excessive Perspiration of the Feet. It relieves Hot and 
Burning Feet. Soft Corns and Bunions disappear rapidly under its influence. 


It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, in bottles, 
1/14, 2/9, and 5/6. 





WHOLESALE AGENTS— 
JOHN SANGER & SONS, 252, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Or direct from 
Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist and Chemist, 
25, BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
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Per doz. Per doz. | 
Children’s ...... Is. 5d. | Hemstitched— 
CAMBRIG TAGICS’ .oss0nces 2s. 6d. | Ladies’ ...... 3s. lid. | 
RROMIES stn: Susasan’ 3s, 2d, | Gents’ ...... 6s. 9d. 



































ALL PURE FLAX. 


mA psp — Pt} F KET “The Cambrics of Rosin- | 
Princess of Germany, ee so aworld- | 


Senmsand pre Lees Pos HANT)KERGHIEFS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, | 
BELFAST. | 
Telegraphic Address: “ LINEN,” BELFAST. | 








FIRST FOUR GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 


Unoer the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


4 GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily | 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

raphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


WiLsows | 
PATENT | 


WATER FILTERS 


EFORE ordering this most essential and HYGIENIC APPLI- 
ANCE from any firm of Filter Makers send for Illustrated 
Catalogue of Wilson’s Patent Filter. 


THE CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, BEST, 


with which a guarantee is given as to the superiority and action of 
Filters. 











| 


FILTER WORKS— 
NEW ROAD, ROTHERHITHE, 
LONDON, S.E. 





See Pamphlet by the Inventor on Water Filters and Filtration 


sent gratis on application. | 











JOHN BELL & CO. (LIMITED) 
SYNDICATES 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


EXTRAORDINARY PROFITS, 


Shares (with limited liability): Ordinary, £6 5s. each ; 
Special, £25. 


63 & 64, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 





BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


"THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 


repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 


, the Office of the BinKBECK BuILpING Society, 29, Southampton Buildings, 


Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE- 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on a ee 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO, (late JuLLiEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


“Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard, '—Punch, October 21, 1865. 








DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and ——- their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. ‘Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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